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Notes. 
CYRIL JACKSON. 
In The Man heste r 


DR. 


SN hool Register, edited for 
the eetham Society by the Rev. J. F. Smith, 
M.A., is an interesting account of this distinguished 
‘ Alumnus” (vol. i. pp. 62, 63), who received the 
former part of his education at Manchester, before 
proceeding to Westminster. 

The Editor quotes a passage from the Oxford 
Journal, in which it is stated ‘ * that he (Dr. Jack- 
son) never favoured the world with any publication 
which he was so well qualified to enlighten and 
instruct.” This, doubtless, appeared shortly after 
the death of that excelle = man and able scholar, 
at Felpham in 1819, to which 
living he had retired on his resignation of the 
Deanery of Christ Church, Oxford. 

This statement is, however, incorrect: for on 
a recent visit to a friend of high classical and 
mathematical attainments, he put into my hands 
an im} perf ct copy of the C io, or Book i. of Hero- 
dotus, e dited by the Deen. There might perhaps 
have been ten or a dozen leaves—some on small, 
others on larger paper, of octavo proving 
that at any rate, at some time or other, copies of 


Sussex, Aug. 31, 


size: 


two kinds were extant. 
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There were Latin notes 
by the Dean at the foot of the pages, and the 
missing notes on the lost pages had been copied 
out in MS. aud put in the volume interleaved for 
the purpose—a largish octavo half-bound. 

This had been done by the Rev. Dr. Falconer, 
once a Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 
who had been an “ Alumnus” of Manchester 
School, and was afterwards a physician for many 
years in high repute in Bath, where he died in 
1839. Prefixed to it was the following inscrip- 
tion, in the handwriting of the Doctor : — 

“ Notz in Herodoti lib, I™"™, quem Vir Reverendis- 
simus Cyrillus Jackson, 8.T.P., olim Edis Xti Decanus, 
imprimi curavit typis Clarendonianz, impressum nihili 
fecerunt Amici ejus post Clar™ Editoris mortem.” 


“Tas notas descripsi ex exemplari, quantum scio, 
unico superstite : reliquorum schedis hue illue per Aca- 
demiam Oxoniensem sparsis a Bibliopola quodam, qui 
suos, Jus vendebat, libros, solebat involvere una inter- 
dum scheda, interdum pluribus, non iterum in tomnis 
colligendis, atque ex Editoris Amicorum jussu et judicio 


ita emendatis. 


Is it known how many copies on each size of 
paper were published, and what was the date of 
each ? 

Are any supposed to be extant, in a pe arfect 
condition, in public or private libraries ? If so, 
they must indeed be valuable from their rarity. 
Again, only _ Clio was ever publishe “d. 

Dr. Cyril Jackson was Dean of Christ Church 
for twenty-four years, from 1783 to 1809, and on 
his resignation spent the last ten years of his life 
at Felpham, where he died at the age of 
seventy-six. 

The following beautiful lines, written by him, 
transcribed from the Manchester School Register, 

rill, I am _ sure, interest classical readers of 
° & Qo.” — 

“ Si mihi si fas sit traducere leniter evum, 

Non pomp am, non opes, non mihi regna petam ; 

Vellem ut divini pandens mysteria verbi 
Virtute ac pura sim pietate sacer ; 

Curtatis decimis modicoque beatus agello, 
Vitam secreto in rure quietus agam. 

Sint pariter comites Graiw Latineque Cameene : 
Et lepida faveat conjuge castus Hymen. 

Jam satis! «ternum spes, cura timorque valete! 
Hoe tantum superest—‘ Discere posse mori.’ 

These wishes must have been gratified, and 
Felpham have afforded as complete a “‘secretum 
iter et fallentis semita vite ” as he could have 
desired; and on his death, to no one could the 
Horatian line have applied better — 

“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 


The good Dean was well known to be an ardent 
admirer of the “ Father History,” and the 
labour of editing the works of Herodotus could 
not well have been placed in hands more com- 
petent to execute a task so difficult. 
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It might with truth be said of him, and have 
been an appropriate epitaph, that he was — 
“. . , ascholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading.” 
‘ OXONIENSIS. 
Horsmonden, co. Kent. 


MAXWELL OF POLLOK OR POLLOC. 


The male representation of this ancient family 
having apparently failed in the direct line, we 
were desirous of making some inquiry on this 
point, and it was suggested that some light might 
be thrown on the subject in two large volumes in 
4to, privately printed at the expense of the late 
Baronet, entitled Memorials of the Maxwells of 
Pollok. The illustrations are the best portion of 
these massive tomes ; they are exceedingly pretty, 
and deserving of every praise. The portraits of 
the ladies of the family are especially attractive. 

In the second volume there is a plate of arms 


| sible to form a correct judgment. 


which certainly created surprise, as it has sup- 


orters of a very different description from those 
Ritherto used by the Polloc family. Two horrid 
looking animals, intended for lions we suppose, 
have supplanted the apes or monkeys which for 
upwards of three centuries had guarded the shield 
of the Maxwells. How has this happened? The 


late Sir John Maxwell surely had too much good | 


taste to give any sanction to this vulgar substitu- 
tion, and so far as can be ascertained, never coun- 
tenanced it by any public exhibition of the lions 
on his carriage or plate. 

From time immemorial the supporters of the 
Polloc family have been, according to Nisbet, “Two 
monkeys or apes proper.” His assertion is verified 
in the most satisfactory manner, for he says that 
he had seen them “on a seal of one of his (Lord 
Pollock’s) progenitors, Lairds of Pollock in the 


plausibility than usually attaches to such infer- 


ences, that the arms and supporters arose out of 


—— of a Mac-us-well in Palestine during 
the Crusades—a follower, perhaps, of the Prince 
of Scotland. 

But be this as it may, irrespective of Lord Pol- 
lok’s ancient seal, it can be proved that, during 
the reign either of Mary or James, the apes were 
the supporters of the Pollok shield, as in Work- 
man’s MS., presently in the Lyon Office, they 
are there given. They occur also in a MS. a cen- 
tury afterwards. 

How is all this met? By reference to a not 
very distinct seal, alleged to be that of “ Sir John 
Maxwell of Pollok, 1400,” of which a representa- 
tion occurs in vol. ii. p. 374 of the Memorials. 
Judging from this copy—in so far as anything can 
be made of it—one of the lions is uncommonly 
like a monkey, and the other may have some in- 
distinct resemblance to a lion, but that is all. 
Indeed, without seeing the original it is impos- 
Doctors are 
said to differ in opinion, and so do antiquaries. 
Mr. Henry Laing has, in his very valuable work 
on Scotish Seals, taken for granted that they are 
veritable lions; but a contrary opinion is held in 
other quarters. 

Here, therefore, there is on the one hand the 
undoubted usage of these supporters for at least 
three centuries proved by incontestable evidence— 
supported by their being recognised, not by an 
ignorant Scotish laird, but by a distinguished 


| judge of the land—a learned man well versed in 


such matters—a baronet proud of his ancestry— 


| who, to perpetuate his name, had sufficient poli- 


reign of Robert IIT. appended to a charter in the | 
custody of the present Lord” ; adding that this was | 


“an early instance of barons having supporters,” 
meaning feudal barons, not “Domini Parlia- 
menti.” Accordingly, in the plate of the Pollok 
arms in Nisbet the apes are given “ all proper.” 
Nisbet is the great authority in Scotland on all 
such matters; and we should be inclined to hold 
his assertion to be correct, even without the col- 
lateral evidence afforded by the fact that Lord 
Pollok was his cotemporary, an astute Scotish 
judge of ancient race, who, so far from objecting 


tical influence to obtain in 1707 a new and most 
unusual renewed patent of his honours, by which 
a remainder was conferred upon his heirs what- 
soever of entail. Was this distinguished man 
ashamed of supporters which a Kildare and a 
St. John proudly bore ? 

Opposed to this, what is there ?—a seal said to 
be dated “1400,” of a very indistinct character, 


| in which, even as represented in the Memorials, 


to the apes, actually appears to have given evi- | 


dence himself on the subject. Doubtlessly he 


took as much delight in his monkeys as a Geral- | 


dine or a St. John did, and presently do in theirs. 
There then “reaped existed some legend about 
them which has been lost. From the crest of the 


Saracen’s head we might conjecture, with more 


one of the supporters can readily be supposed to 
be a monkey, whatever the other may be. We 
beg to ask, have these recently-discovered sup- 
porters ever been recognised by the Lord Lyon? 
We have the most positive antipathy to these 
alterations, especially where they are for the 
worse. Lots of parvenus can have lions to adorn 
their escutcheons; but ancient races like the 
Geraldines and St. Johns are too -proud of their 
ancestral supporters to reject them for the fanciful 
conjectures of modern pretenders to heraldry. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF HOGARTH. 


A manuscript note of old date, on a diminutive 
scrap of flimsy paper, shows signs of decay, and 
seems to claim the revivifying powers of the 
press : — 

“ Anecdotes of Mr. Hogarth, 8° pp. 64. This imperfect 
pamphlet is curious as being the first essay towards the 
Life of Hogarth. About half-a-dozen were printed, and 
all destroyed except this copy. Whoever will take the 
pains of comparing this with the published one will ob- 
serve some very material alterations, See particularly 
p. 22, where the severe reflections on Mr. Walpole are 
almost wholly omitted. That part of the pamphlet was 
written by Mr. Steevens; much of the remainder by 
myself; some by Mr. Nichols, and many corrections by 
other hands, 

Ie Reed. 17 Nov. 1807. 

For this curious fragment I paid at the sale of Isaac 
Reed’s Books £2 18 0 [ Bib. R. ¢ 





G. B. [ George Baker. 

The library of Mr. Baker, who is characterised 
by Dibdin, with his accustomed flippancy, as “ of 
UNIQUE memory,” was sold by auction by Mr. 8. 
Sotheby in 1825, at which time I must have 
transcribed the above note. The Life of Hogarth 
to which it refers is the volume edited by Mr. 
John Nichols in 1781,1782,and 1785. The latter 
edition is thus entitled : — 

“ Biographical anecdotes of William Hogarth ; with a 
catalogue of his works chronologically arranged ; and occa- 
sional remarks. The third edition, enlarge d and corrected, 
[By J. N.] 
in Red-lion-passage, Fleet-street. 1785,” 8°. Engraved 
title + pp. xx + 532. 

Mr. Nichols gives his initials only, but he names 
more than sixty persons from whom he had re- 
ceived incidental inte llige nee. Steevens and Reed 
appear, without any mark of distinction, in their 
alphabetic positions. 

The copy before me came from the collection 
of the rev. Stephen Weston, a learned and dis- 
cursive inquirer It has his book-stamp, and 
some short notes in his handwriting. The first 
note is “ B A by George Steevens.”’ I thence 
infer that he was aware of the particulars re- 
corded by honest Isaac Reed. 

. Botton Corney. 


PARISH CHURCH, CROYDON. 

The following may be of interest to some of 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” though it has been 
copied from newspapers : — 

* The tower contained a fine-toned peal of eight bells, 
one of which (the tenor) fell to the basement of the tower, 
cracked and useless ; the other seven are believed to be 
melted. hese bells were cast by Thomas Lister, of 
London, in 1738, and contained the following inscri 
tions :— 

“*1, My voice [ will raise, 
And sound to my subscribers’ praise 
At proper times, 
Thomas Lister made me, 1738.’ 


n- 


t 
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London: printed by and for John Nichols, | 


, “ . 
of our national Museum. 


“The second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth bells merely 
contained the maker’s name, and the year in which they 
were cast. On the seventh bell was inscribed — 

“*Robert Osborn and Francis 
wardens,’ 

*“* Thomas Lister, London, fecit, 1738.’ 


Meagher, Church- 


“ And on the eighth— 

“Mr. Nath. Collier Vicker, Robert Osborne, and 
Francis Meagher, Churchwardens, 

“* Thomas Lister, fecit, 1738," 

“There was also a ‘Saints Bell,’ which bore the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 
“*Francis Tirrell gave this bell, 1610. 


1757. 


Recast in 


“ The following are the dates of the ancient deeds whic 
were destroyed at the parish church : — 

* One deed dated the 5th of Edward I., 1277. 

One deed dated the 12th of Edward IL., 1319. 

One deed dated the 12th of Henry IV., 1411. 

Six deeds of the reign of Henry VI. 

Four deeds of the reign of Edward IV. 

One deed of the reign of Richard III., 1483, 

rhree deeds of the reign of Henry VII. 

Six deeds of the reign of Henry VIII. 

One deed of the reign of Mary, 1553. 

Three deeds of the reign of Philip and Mary. 

['wenty-four deeds of the reign of Elizabeth. 

One deed of the reign of James I., 1604. 

One deed of the 19th of the reign of Charles I. 

A will very nicely engrossed, and in good preservation, 
dated 1588. 

“ The above deeds relate to the Limpsfield Estate : land 
at Beckenham and Wickham; farm at Marden, Kent ; 
land at Ottery St. Mary, Devon; and some houses in 
Lambeth. 

“ One of the deeds saved is dated 1573, being the 15th 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It was a gift to the * little 
alms-house’ by Rowland Kilner, and contained 15 sig- 
natures, one of which was that of the brother to Archbishop 
Whitgift.”—E£-xtracted from the Croydon Chronicle. 


V. B. 


JOHN BAGFORD. 


Noticing that the name of John Bagford has 
appeared several times in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 
and that it is generally introduced with some 
such appreciative prefix as “that eminent anti- 
quary,” or “that old worthy” ; and believing that 
such phrases are in his case most inappropriate, I 
venture to ask his admirers upon what founda- 
tion rests the worthiness of the eminent Bagford ? 
Of course his private life has nothing to do with 
the question, which refers only to his worth as 
a collector of, and writer upon, his country’s 
antiquities. 

Many years of Bagford’s life must have been 
passed in making the collections which, to the 
number of more than 160 volumes, are found 
among the Harleian, Sloane, and Lansdowne 
MSS., as well as in the printed-books department 
It has been my lot to 





examine nine-tenths of them, and it is difficult to 
imagine a more miscellaneous and confused mass 
of odds and ends. 

In three or four of the volumes are scattered his 
biographies of our early printers, and upon these 
and the fifty-four volumes of title-pages I believe 
his fame to be almost entirely dependent. To any 
one interested in the preservation of our typo- 
graphical antiquities, I can imagine no task more 
grievous than the perusal of these fifty-four 
volumes. Here, as in fifty-four cemeteries, stand 
title-pages like tombstones, where one can read 
the names and dates of 7000 murdered books. 
Were it probable that a portion only of these 
book-titles had been saved from impending de- 
struction, it might modify our regret; but no! — 
these are nearly all sound unsoiled specimens, 
while it is patent to everyone that imperfect and 
injured volumes always suffer most at the begin- 
ning and end, and in nine cases out of ten have 
no title to yield. What opinion then must we 
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| 


form of this book-vulture who fed on the eye | 


only, leaving the carcass to rot?—who so loved 
books, that for years he laboured in their mutila- 
tion? The worst part of the story is, that many 
of the titles, being from rare and, even in Bag- 
ford’s time, costly books, must have been ravished 
from volumes not his own. Well! per Fas et 
nefas, the collection was formed, and then it was 
found, as might have been predicted, that for the 
very purpose it was made—viz. to illustrate “ A 
General History of Printing”—it had little or 
no value; and, in fact, it never has answered any 
purpose which would not have been better served 
by the preservation of the perfect volumes. But 
stay! it renders service of some sort, for it 
enables the foreigner to sharpen his sneer-point 
when English bibliography is mentioned. 

Turning to Bagford’s literary efforts, we find 
him the author of “An Essay on the Invention 
of Printing,” which appeared in vol. xxv. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, but which no 
succeeding bibliographer has thought worth quot- 
ing. His biographies of our early printers have 
fared better, especially that of William Caxton, 
which —and here I do not speak without a 
thorough investigation — has the unique merit of 
being the general spring of all the mis-statements 
found in later writers; while it contains no single 
addition to what was known at the time. It 


| Sermon (1660). 


would be tedious to catalogue all the errors about | 
Caxton and his works which owe their origin to | 


the zeal, without knowledge, of Bagford: but it 
is curious to note how occurrences entirely ima- 
ginary, told with a bold face, have been received, 
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he adopts many of his errors, and Ames, Herbert, 
and Dibdin more still. 

In favour of Bagford, we must remember that 
he passed the early years of his life as a cobbler, 
and that if he received any instruction it was 
most rudimentary. This is shown by his cramped 
almost illegible hand, by his bad grammar, and 
worse spelling; and therefore his pursuit of 
literature in any shape is much to his credit; and 
“if,” as Dr. Dibdin says, “he was ignorant,” at 
any rate “ he was humble.” 

Witrram Babes. 


Earty Eneuisn Text Socrery.—Will you 
allow me to draw attention to the unpleasant tone 
of a preface by Mr. Furnivall to one of this year’s 
publications? One passage to which exception 
might be taken runs as follows: — 

“We should know of our forefathers what their re- 
ligious belief and superstitious fancies were. Mary- 
worship, Parliament of Devils, Stations of Rome, St. 
Gregory’s Trental, and what not: let us have them all: 
all the nonsense, as well as the expressions of the pure 
simple faith, &c.” 

What is to be thought of one who masses to- 
gether, as if they were all of a piece, the diverse 
items enumerated in this extract? Or again, is 
Mr. Furnivall unaware that there are still people 
in England who do not consider ail these ditferent 
items to be nonsense, and yet are perhaps as capable 
of seeing the ins and outs of a question, or of 
judging of the reason or unreason of an argu- 
ment, as heis himself? Or does he wish to deter 
all such persons from subscribing to the Early 
English Text Society, and from purchasing their 
books ? G. R. K. 

Ricwarp Giri, D.D., Autmor or “ D2Mon- 
oLoeta Sacra.’’— The Rev. A. B. Grosart, 308, 
Upper Parliament Street, Liverpocl, being en- 
gaged on a new edition of the above work, is also 
collecting materials for a Memoir. He begs very 
respectfully to solicit aid in this his “labour of 
love,” by the communication of any memoranda, 
letters, references, and the like, at all bearing on 
the old worthy. The very slightest items are 
serviceable. Mr. Grosart has not been able 
hitherto to secure a copy of Dr. Gilpin’s “ Assize” 
He knows already (1) the dif- 
ferent county histories having notices of the 
Gilpins, (2) the life of Bernard Gilpin, (3) Calamy, 
(4) Winder, (5) the “ Registers” of Greystoke, 


| &e., (6) the Newcastle MS., (7) Turner's “ Short 


and are to this day repeated without examination. | 


Lewis indeed, in a letter to Mr. Nichols, terms 


Bagford “a weak, unaccurate, injudicions man, | 


whose papers are good for little but to mislead ; 
and yet, in his Life of mayster Wyllyam Caxton, 


Sketch,” &c., (8) Thoresby MSS. A. B. G. 
Hymnotoey.—I have had occasion in my Lyra 
Britannica to point out the grievous errors made 
by our hymnists in ascribing some of our most 
popular sacred hymns to the wrong authors. 
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While I was preparing The ies I was wnehel 
to ascertain the authorship of the beautiful hymn 
beginning “ We speak of the realms of the 
bless’d,” which had usually been assigned to a 
“ Mrs. Wilson.” Ina review of my work which 
appeared lately, I was direct 1d to Mr. Sedgwick’s 
Co nprehensive Inde. of Ore qe ral Author 8 of 
Hymns, which gives the author's name as “ Eliza- 
beth Carus Wilson, 1830.” 

I have just ascertained, through a communica- 
tion with which I have been favoured from a 
member of her family, that the writer of the 
hymn was not a a but Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mills, first wife of the late Thomas Mills, Esq., 
M.P. It was composed by Mrs. Mills a few weeks 
before her death, which took place in 1829. I 
subjoin a copy of the hymn from the original 
MS. : — 





“ We speak of the realms of the bless’d, 
Of that country so bright and so fair ; 
And oft are its glories confess’d : 
But what must it be to be there ? 
“ We speak of its pathways of gold, 
Of its walls deck’d with jewels most rave, 
Of its wonders and pleasures untold : 
But what must it be to be there? 
“ We speak of its freedom from sin, 
From sorrow, temptation, and care ; 
From trials without and within: 
Bat what must it be to be there ? 
“ We speak of its anthems of praise, 
With which we can never compar 
The sweetest on earth we can raise : 
But what must it be to be there ? 
“We speak of its service of love, 
Of the robes which the glorified wear, 
Of the church of the First-born above : 
But what must it be to be there ? 
“Then let us midst pleasure or woe 
Still for heaven our spirits prepare ; 
And shortly we also shall know 
And feel what it is to be there.” 
Cuartes Rogers, LL.D. 


2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


Common Covrrtesy.—In treating of religious 
questions which unavoidably arise, certain cor- 
respondents on the one hand distinguish them- 


selves as Catholics—a term which others cannot 
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troversial designations, and thus avoid giving acute 
pain to fellow-students ? 

Surely the terms the Roman Church and the 
English Church, which, I apprehend, are neither 
derogatory nor offensive, would be sufficiently 
distinctive for all purposes. ; 

At least one thinks so, who, 


for the nonce, signs 
himself 


A Constant READER. 
Sparx: Legan Reverence ror Human Lire. 


“After the executioner has performed his office in 


| Spain, he is surrounded by gendarmes, loaded with 


chains, and taken to prison, and thence before an ex- 
amining magistrate, when the following dialogue takes 
place :—* You are accused of having taken the life of a 
man.’ ‘Yes, answers the executioner, ‘it is true.’ 
‘What was your motive for the crime?’ ‘ To obey the 
law and fulfil the mission confided to me by justice.” An 
indictment is then drawn up, and on the following day 
the man is taken before the tribunal, which immediately 
pronounces an acquittal, and the prisoner is liberated 
after his confinement of twenty-four hours.” — Daily 
News, Nov. 1, 1866. 


A Spanish gentleman to whom I have referred 


| this statement informs me that it is correct. 


Joun W. Bone. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON OLD Pictures. —At a certain 
inn (“The Good Intent”) in Winchester may be 
seen an interesting life-size portrait of a boy 
dressed in black, with white cuffs and collar e¢ iged 
with black lace, a red carnation in one hand and 
two cherries in ‘the other. Overhead is “ 1596,” 
and below the portrait “:etatis 3.” Printed on 


| the background, close to the head, is the following 
quaint guast punning inscription : — 
| 


| punned on. 


| the last syllable, 


| hands of your readers ; 


conscientiously concede ; while they disavow the | 


title Roman Catholics, and are annoyed at being 
termed Papists, or at being said to belong to the 
Romish Church. 

On the other hand, many describe themselves 
as Anglo-Catholics, which opponents do not allow; 
and are themselves irritated at what they consider 
the nickname of Protestant. 

Now as questions of theological controversy are 
properly excluded from the friendly pages of 
‘N. & Q.,” would it not be both courteous and 
possible for both sides to refrain from using con- 


“Quod caro quid vita hee 
Flos hujus et umbre.” 
The Caryophyllon, or Carnation, seems to be 
The same flower is also, I believe, 
called Dianthus (flower of Jove). In the former 
word, the inscriber may have meant a play upon 
as well as on the first. I merely 
throw out suggestions. Sp. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE CuRE FoR TooTHACHE.—Asg 
Good Friday approaches, the only day apparently 
on which the following prescription for toothache 
is available, it may be a kindness to place it in the 
which I beg to do without 
any charge for “ this invaluable discovery.” 

In conversing yesterday with an old bedridden 
man in this parish, fast approaching fourscore 
and ten, I said to him: “ Why, Benjamin, you 
have wonderfully good teeth still for your time of 
life. I suppose you have never suffered much from 
toothache.” “ Well then, Sir, I'll tell ye how it 
was,” said the old gentleman; “I used to suffer 
very much from toothache many years ago, till a 
neighbour told me how to cure it. I got up on 
Good F riday before the sun rose, and cut all the 
nails on my hands and my feet, and wrapped it 
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all up in a bit of writing paper, and put it in my 
pocket, and I’ve never had the toothache since.” 

I think, from the old man’s manner, that, if 
any of your readers are desirous to avail them- 
selyes of this wonderful prescription, they must 
be very particular to perform the operation on 
Good Friday before the sun rises, and to wrap up 
the proceeds of their labour in a piece of writing 
paper. C. Y. CRAWLEY. 

Taynton Rectory, Gloucester, March 13. 


Queries. 


Astronomy AND History. — Can any of your 
readers say whether eclipses have ever been com- 
puted backwards in order to ascertain the facts of 
early Roman history; and if they have, in what 
publication are they to be found ? 

Ayn Historicat INQuIRER. 

Bocrovers.—In Fuller's Abel Redivivus, in 
“The Life and Death of John Reinolds” (p. 480), 
is the following passage : — 

“When the time drew near that by the Founder’s 
statutes he was upon necessity to take his degree in 
Divinity, he was chosen out by the University to answer 
the Boctovers in the Act, July the 15, 1579; and the 
seme year, November the third, he answered for his 
degree in the Divinity schools. The Theses maintained 


by him in the Act were these: — : 

“1, The Holy Scripture teacheth the Church all things 
necessary to Salvation. 

“ 2. The Church Militant upon earth is subject to error, 
doth in faith and manners. 

« 3. The authority of the Scriptures is greater than that 
of the Church.” 

Can anyone throw light upon the word “ Boc- 
tovers” in this passage ? ZETETES. 


Cuess.— Would any of your correspondents 
inform me if the game of chess was known to 
the Assyrians and Egyptians? any evidence of 
the fact from their monuments? From whom 
did the Greeks derive it? R. R. B. 


Commentary on St. Matraew.—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” refer me to sources of in- 
formation concerning the extraordinary commen- 
tary of which I subjoin the title-page (abridged) ? 
I am anxious to know about the man, and whe- 
ther he published more than this most masterly 
exposition : — , 

“ Mattheus Explanatus sive Commentarii Litterales 
et Morales in sacrosanctum Jesu Christi Evangelium se- 
cundum Mattheum, authore F* Emmanuel De Incar- 
natione, Pontevelensi Lusitano, Ordinis Predicatorum in 
sacra Theologia Magistro, ac quondam in Conventu Ulys- 
siponensi sacrarum litterarum publico professore ... . 
Ulyssipone, 4 vols. small folio, 1695-1714.” 

A. B. G. 


Rey. Joskra Frercuer.—Who is he? He is 


named as author of the book or libretto of Para- 








| for foxes destroyed. 


sens = 
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dise, an oratorio, composed by John Faweett, Sen. 
1853. A copy of the book is in the library of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. R. I. 


Foxnvuntine.—In looking over the church- 
wardens’ accounts of a small parish in the Cots- 
wold Hills, I find numerous entries of payments 
For example : — : 


& d. 
“ Anno 1776, paid for foxis . ° » & @ 
7 for another é ‘ » £6 
» 1777, two foxes ‘ . 2 0 
“a for 15 foxes . ° - 40 
» 1778, sixteene foxes . ° « 2 OP 


And so on, varying from year to year down to 1804, 
“2 foxes, 2s.” 

From 1805 to 1815, the accounts are lumped 
into one, and no further disbursements are entered 
for foxes destroyed. Now-a-days, in the same 
district, a man, for his own comfort, had better 
kill an infant child than a fox. 

In an adjoining county, when I was a boy, not 
fifty years ago, I remember a gentleman’s keeper 
bringing to a farm-house in a bag a live fox 
which he had trapped. He received a customary 
douceur. On the next day I accompanied a party 
of farmers’ sons and keepers, all armed with guns, 
to track foxes in the snow. Last year, in the 
same county, one gentleman held up to public 
opprobrium another gentleman as good as himself 
on suspicion of having instructed his keepers to 
kill foxes! 

It would be interesting to note the changes 
and progress of what is now called “the noble 
science.” Some of your octogenarian or septua- 
genarian correspondents may throw a light on 
this subject, and instruct present and future 
readers on the mode of keeping packs of fox- 


| hounds in the earlier part of this century, on the 


time of day of the meet, on the introduction 
of scarlet coats, and other things which reflection 


| may bring back to the memory of persons who 


took part in the chase. 
In some large paintings representing foxhunt- 


| ing in the last century, the gentlemen are in 


coats of all colours but red; and the horses are 
cocktailed—that is, are docked and nicked. 
Certainly also, foxhunters are now held in 
better repute than they were some forty years 
ago. Dro Duce. 


Lorp Gray or Gray.—The sixteenth Baron 
Gray of Gray, who died at Paris 31st ult., is de- 
scribed ‘as eldest son of Francis, fifteenth Baron 
Gray, by his wife Mary-Anne, daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. James Johnstone. Of what branch of the 
clan was Col. Johnstone? His father was the 
Rev. Robert Johnstone, of Kilbarchan : his mother 
Miss Anne Hamilton of Barns; his wife a Miss 
Cuthbert of Castlehill—an Invernessshire family, 
now probably extinct. X. C. 
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Tue Jews 1n Enctanp.—I shall be obliged to 
anyone who can refer me to precise information 


respecting the permission given under the Pro- 
tectorate to the Jews to settle in England, whence 
they were expelled by Edward I. The fact that 
Cromwell allowed them to return, is stated by 
several authorities—Blackstone among them—but 
with no details. It appears to have resulted from 
a special mission from the Dutch Jews, headed 
by one Menase, a Portuguese New Christian, or 
Jew (as he avowed himself); but Mr. Carlyle 
and the Spaniard Pellicer, who notices the mis- 
sion, state that his representations were not suc- 
cessful at the time—the end of 1655, Can any- 
one inform me how and when the Jews were 
allowed to return ? J. F. 
Athenzum Club. 


KILLiGREw Famity.—Is anything known of 
the issue of Henry Killigrew, Groom of the 
Chamber to James II. while Duke of York? He 
married Lady Mary Savage, daughter of John, 
second Earl Rivers of that name. It appears 
all but certain that he was eldest son of Thomas 
Killigrew (called from his wit “The Jester”), by 


his first wife Cicely, daughter of Sir John Croft, | 


Ws We 


Knt. 
3, Park Villas, Paddington. 


Lines on A VicaR AND CuRATE. — Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” give me a clue to the 
authorship of the following rather comical epi- 
gram, and supply the missing lines ? — 

“A Vicar o’erburthen’d with years and with wealth, 

Desired his Curate to pray for his health ; 
Who pray’d for’t so slily that many folks said, 
‘Mr. Curate had rather his rector were dead.’ 

An hiatus here. 


“* You mistake, my good folks, a wrong motive you’re 


giving — 
I ne’er prayed for his death, though oft for his 
living.’ ” 


OMICRON. 


Locket MINIATURE oF Cuartes I.—A friend 
of mine showed me a very beautiful enamelled 
locket a few days since, on the face of which is a 
miniature of King Charles I., and on the reverse 
a skull surmounted by the crown in a laurel 
wreath. The date “’48” is on one side. This 
locket was dug up in a brick-field near Upnor 
Castle on the Medway some fifty years ago, and 
I am told that a similar 


is in good preservation. 
the Kensington Loan 


exhibited at 


locket was 

Museum in 1862. [ have a photograph of the 

above. Ss. L. 
Norwicn CatTHEepRAL. — In Blomefield’s Vor- 


wich (1806, iv. 29) is the following : — 

“ The Cathedral Church of Norwich is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. Before the Reformation, the imago prin- 
cipalis, the principal image in the rood-loft, now the organ- 


loft, was an image of the Holy Trinity, which was repre- 
sented by a weak old man with Christ on the cross be- 
tween his knees, and a dove on his breast; this image 
was richly gilt. In 1443 Rob. Norwych, Esq., gave to 
it his silver collar which was presented to him by the 
emperor ; and in 1499 Lady Margaret Shelton put about 
it a gold chain of 25 SS. weighing eight ounces, with 
four small jewels, one great jewel, and a rich enamelled 
rose in gold hanging thereon.” 

I was not aware it was customary to place 
images in the rood-loft besides those of SS. Mary 
and John, and the great rood between them. 
Can any correspondent give any further particu- 
lars respecting this image and the curious gifts 
to it? Joun Piecort, Jun. 


Povtton Famity.—In 1617, Ferdinando Pulton 


| of Bourton, near Buckingham—a barrister of some 
5 


repute, and author of several legal works—died. 
In the parish church at Twickenham there is a 
monument (erected about 1643) to the memory of 
Francis Pulton, a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. Can 
any one tell me if the two Pultons, or Poultons, 
above named, were related, and how? 
Ferdinando Pulton left four sons, viz. Francis, 
Giles, Thomas, and Ferdinando. I want to know 
where they lived and died, or anything of the 
family subsequent to 1640. HN. F 


QvorTaTions, REFERENCES, ETC., WANTED. — 
1. It’s the saying of Euripides that a faithful 
friend is better than a calm sea to the weather- 
beaten mariner. Where ? 

2. I find a saying of the Duke of Buckingham 
to a Bishop Monton (Morton ?) in Richard III.’s 
time. Where can I get information concerning 
this Monton ? 

3. “He is a true friend,” saith the Smyrnean 
poet of old, “who continueth the memory of his 
deceased friend.” Query, Homer. Where ? 

4. “Omnia si perdas, famam servare memento, 

(ua semel amissa postea nullus eris,.” 
Where ? 

5. The golden chain in Homer fastened to Jupi- 

ter’s throne . . . . Reference ? STUDENT. 


Whose are these lines ? — 
“ Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell : 
For tranquil Peace has there her home, 
And pleasures to the world unknown, 
The murmur of the mountain rills, 
The sabbath silence of the hills, 
And all the quiet God has given 
Without the golden gates of Heaven.” 
W. M. 
Rust REMOVED FROM Merars.—I should be 
much obiiged were any of your readers able to 
acquaint me of any plan whereby I might be able 
to remove the rust from off some deeply corroded 
old bayonets and swords in my possession, with- 
out damaging the metal. My object in making 
this request is, thus to be placed in the most 
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favourable position for obtaining a correct idea of 
whatever inscriptions or ornaments may be upon 
the articles. 1 may add, that I am acquainted 
with the method of using emery, and thus getting 
at the rust in the holes by an absolute rubbing 
down of the metal; but such a practice in the 
case of sorely corroded sword-blades has very 
frequently the effect of obliterating in a great 
measure what little may remain of the inscrip- 
tion, even before the rust is so sufficiently re- 
moved as to show that any inscription has been 


upon it. J. B. D. 


Swirt Famriy.—Mr. William Monck Mason, 
in his History of the Cathedral of Saint Patrick, 
Dublin, has printed several pedigrees of the family 
of Swift. One of these (p. 227) seems to have 
been compiled from wills, &c., by the late Sir 
William Betham. In this it is stated that God- 
win Swift, the uncle of Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick's, married for his third wife Hannah, 
daughter of Admiral Richard Deane, the regicide; 
and that their son Deane Swift, of Castle Rickard, 
co. Meath, had a daughter Hannah, who married 
John Swift. I shall be very much obliged to any- 
one who will inform me who this John Swift was, 
who became the husband of Hannah, where they 
lived, and what issue they left. 

Somewhere about a century ago, a person 
named John Swift, whose father and mother were 
named respectively John and Hannah, was resi- 
dent at Whitby, co. York. He married Mary 
Collins, daughter of —— Collins, a farmer (whe- 
ther freeholder or tenant I know not) at Pendle- 
ton, near Manchester. This John Swift after- 
wards settled at Yarmouth as a sail-cloth maker. 
I have reason to believe that he was nearly con- 
nected with the John and Hannah Swift of the 
above quoted pedigree. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Queries with Answers. 


Eart or Searorta.— Where can I obtain any 
account of the career of this nobleman, attainted 
in 1745 [1715 ?), and several of whose ancestors 
hold distinguished places in Scottish history ? 
One of the family is the subject of a short poem 
by Sir Walter Scott (“The Lord of Kintail”), 
which I do not find in the collected edition of his 

oetical works, and is perhaps one of the many 
fugitive pieces scattered throughout his novels. 
Can any correspondent spot this for me? 

I have in my possession a very fine engraved 
portrait of the last Countess of Seaforth (A. Ram- 
say, pinx'. 1749; J. Faber, fecit. 1751). A note 
on the back states that it is very scarce. Is this 
so ? E. 8. 


{An account of the eventful career of William, the 
fifth Earl of Seaforth, who was engaged in the rebellion 


of 1715 (not 1745), will be found in Anderson’s Scottish 
Nation, edit. 1863, ii, 428. Consult also the Lockhart 
Papers, ii, 196, and Douglas’s Peerage, by Wood, ii. 483. 
By letters patent, dated July 12, 1726, the Earl was by 
George I. discharged from the penal consequences of his 
attainder, so far as imprisonment or the execution of his 
person was concerned, and King George II. made him a 
grant of the arrears of feu duties due to the crown out of 
his forfeited estates. He died in the island of Lewis, 
January 8, 1740. 

The poem on this Earl, entitled “ Farewell to Macken- 
zie, High Chief of Kintail,” composed by the family bard 
in 1718, with Sir Walter Scott’s “Imitation ” of it, are 
both printed in Scott’s Poetical Works, ed. 1848, p. 647- 
Scott’s verses were written shortly after the death of 
Lord Seaforth, January 11, 1815, the last male represen- 
tative of his illustrious house : 


“Thy sons rose around thee in light and in love, 
All a father could hope, all a friend could approve ; 
What ’vails it the tale of thy sorrows to tell ? — 

In the spring-time of youth and of promise they fell ! 
Of the line of Fitzgerald remains not a male, 

To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kintail.’’ 


With six daughters, his lordship had four sons, all of 
high promise, and who all predeceased him. 

The portrait noticed by our correspondent is that of 
the eldest daughter of the sixth Earl of Galloway, Lady 
Mary Stewart, and wife of Kenneth, Lord Fortrose, son 
of the fifth Earl of Seaforth noticed above. We believe it 
is not rare, as one appears in Evans's Catalogue of En- 
graved Portraits, ii. 350, 3 qrs. fol. mez. priced at 7s. 6d.] 


County Keggpers.—Can any one explain the 
functions and official position of County Keepers 
as they existed in Northumberland? I believe 
they received a fixed salary from the county, out 
of which they paid for any losses by theft on the 
part of the reivers on the other side of the Tweed. 
Who appointed the County Keepers, and when 
did the office come to an end ? P. E. N. 

[County keeper was the term formerly used in the 
North to designate a sheriff's officer, but which has now 
become obsolete. The right of appointment was of course 
in the sheriff.) 


Srr Jonny Frenwicx.—Is there any good portrait 
of this celebrated plotter in existence, and if so, 
where is it to be found? If Macaulay is to be 
depended upon, no face in England was better 
known than that of Sir John Fenwick. 

He suffered, as is well known, under,an Act of 
Attainder, it being impossible for a jury to have 
convicted him, as he had succeeded in getting, by 
the offer of alarge bribe, one of the two witnesses 
required in such cases to leave the country. 

{ have in my possession a scarce book, printed 
in the year 1698 (no printer’s or publisher's name 
prefixed), giving an account of the proceedings at 
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his trial. It contains also a copy of the letter 
which, on his seizure in Kent, he wrote to Lady 
Mary, his wife; and also one of the papers he de- 
livered to the sheriffs at his execution on Tower 
Hiil. 

Sir John was beheaded on Jan. 28, 169, and his 
remains interred in the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. A good portrait of him would be an 
interesting addition to the next National Exhi- 
bition of Portraits. OXONTENSIS. 

[There is or was a portrait of Sir John Fenwick by 
William Wissing, the celebrated Dutch portrait-painter, 
taken during his residence in England. In Sir William 
Musgrave’s Catalogue of English Portraits, 1800 (p. 74), 
decurs the following: “ Sir John Fenwick, Bart. wt, 52, 
1696, after W. Wissing, by R. White, fine and rare.” 
It sold for 6/.15s. See also Evans’s Catalogue of Por- 
traits, i. 121.] 

Rev. NArHanren Warp’s Writines. — The 
known writings of this author are: (1.) The 





Simple Cobler of Aqgawam in America, 1647. (2.) | 


Sermon Preached before the House of Commons, | 


1647. (3.) A Religious Retreat, 1647; and (4.) a 
work with this singular title: “‘ To the Honourable 
Parliament of England now Assembled at West- 
minster, The Humble Petitions, Serious Sugges- 
tions, and dutifull Expostulations of some moderate 
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I first find the latter work attributed to Ward 
in an article by Joseph G. Cogswell, LL.D., then 
a young man, in the Monthly Anthology (Boston, 
U.S. 1809), vol. vi. p. 342. Some of my friends 
think that the style proves the work not to have 
been written by Ward; but I cannot concur in 
their opinion. 

The following work has been conjecturally at- 
tributed to him, viz.: The Pulpit Incendiary ; or, 
the Divinity and Devotion of Mr. Calamy, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Cauton, Mr. Crauford, and other Sion- 
Colledge Preachers in their Morning Exercises, &c. 
1648. 

A friend in England has sent me the following 
title, which he copied from a bookseller’s cata- 
logue. He applied for the book, but it was sold. 
It is the only work attributed to Ward that I have 
not seen : — 

“Nathaniel Ward (of Ipswich), Discolliminum, or a 
most obedient reply to a late Book called Bounds and 
Bonds so farre as concerns the first Demurrer and no 
further. 4to, 1650.” 

I shall be greatly obliged to any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who can furnish any information con- 


| cerning the last-named work, or can prove or dis- 


and loyall Gentlemen, Yeomen, and Freeholders | 


of the Eastern Association, &c., 1648.” 
None of these, except the sermon, bear Mr. 


Ward’s name, though the name on the title of | 


The Simple Cobler is but a slight disguise of the 
author’s real name— Theodore being the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Nathaniel, and de la 
Garde the French of the English Ward. 


The first edition of The Simple Cobler bears | 


date 1647, and was published in Jan. 1646-7. 
Three other editions were published the same 
year, material additions and corrections being 
made in each. The third and fourth editions are 
so called on the title-page. The first edition may 
be known by the names of the printers, John 
Dever and Robert Ibbitson, being given in full, 
while the second edition has only the initials. 
The fifth edition was printed at Boston, N.E. 
in 1713, and is a reprint of the fourth London 
edition, except that there is appended to the 
Boston edition a poetical “ Postscript” signed 
“Jerome Bellamie,” which I do not find in any 
edition printed during the author's life. 
tains eight lines, beginning — 
“ This honest Cobler has done what he might 
That Statesmen in their Shoes might walk upright.” 
I find the following works attributed to him 
by modern writers, viz.: (1.) 4 Word to Mr. 
Peiers, and Two Words for the Parliament and 
Kingdom, §c. 1647. (2.) Mercurius Anti-mechani- 
cus; or, the Simple Cobler’s Boy with his Lapful of 
Caveats, §c. By Theodore de la Guarden. 1648. 


It con- | 


prove Mr. Ward's authorship of the doubtful 
works above named. ' 

I also wish to ascertain the author of the lines 
signed “‘ Jerome Bellamie”’ in the fifth edition of 
The Simple Cobler. Jonny Warp Dray. 

Boston, Mass. (U. 8S.) 

[A copy of Discolliminium is among the Civil War 
Tracts in the British Museum, on the title-page of which 
George Thomason, the collector, has not only written the 
date of its publication, April 23, 1650, but has added, 
“By Mr. Ward, Cobler of Aggawam.” This we con- 
sider conclusive as to the authorship. Besides, the work 
has all the raciness and good sense of this remarkable 
writer, as in the following observations on the doctrine 
of Divine Providence : — 

“T humbly confesse, that the Providences of God are 
wonderfull and beautifull; but I must professe withall, 
that I know no harder task put upon the sonnes of men, 
than to make a true trutination and clear calculation of 
Divine Providences; and to cut a just thread between 
God’s Providence and Man’s Improvidence; between 
Providences of Mercy, and Providences of Wrath; be- 
tween forbidding and inviting Providences; nor more 
wanderings out of the wayes of wisdome, than by fol- 
lowing imagined and misinterpreted Providences. When 
I leave my station, turne vagabond, circumeellio, itinerant 
preacher, or seeker, I’le follow Providence or my Nose as 
well as I can. Inthe mean time, I pray God give me 
wisdome to order my steps according to His revealed 
Will, wherein I find not one sentence directing me to 
follow Providence without a Rule. 

“One of my men being well vamped in his crowne 
with ale, gets upon Hob, my blind mill-horse, rides into 
one of my marishes, spurres on amain; Hob runs through 
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a great ditch, then through another; at length into a deep 
salt-pit; down comes Hob, down comes my man over 
head and eares. And yet I dare say, both Hob and my 
man followed Providence as hard as they could drive, 
without which nothing comesto pass. When I asked the 
knave how he came into that plight, he answered me, 
By a Prot iden “€ e j 

Frencn Heratpry.— Many of the French 
heraldic terms are the same as those in use with 
us, having a common Norman origin; but can 
any of your readers inform me whether any dic- 
tionary exists giving the French and Eaglish 
ordinary terms in heraldry? or failing this, some 
work whence the terms might be collected ? 

Junior Atheneum. EaGLte DISPLAYED. 

[We are not acquainted with any work giving the 
French and English terms used in heraldry ; but our 
correspondent may find all he requires in La vraye et 
parfaite science des Armoiries, ou L’ Indice Armorial de 
Louvan Geliot augmenté, avec des figures, et une table, 
par Pierre Palliot. Paris, fol. 1661. } 


Parvencue (3" §. xi. 139.)—Is not parvenche 
given as the provincial name for pink, really the 
periwinkle ? B. C. 

[ Our correspondent does not cite any authority in sup- 
port of his suggestion; but to any that he may offer 
hereafter we shall allow all due weight. Meanwhile we 
would remark that the meaning “a pink” is evidently 
attributed to parvenke by Malone and Steevens, as may 
be seen by the note in Malone’s Shakspeare on the passage 
already cited by us from Romeo and Juliet (ante, p. 139), 
Be it borne in mind, too, that parvenke is stated to be “a 
pink” both by Halliwell and by Wright. It may be 
well also to consider the two passages in which the word 
parvenke occurs : — 

“* The primerole he passeth, the parvenke of pris,” 
cited by Halliwell; and that already cited by us— 

“ Heo is paruenke of prouesse ” ? 
Here we understand the meaning to be “ Heis the pink 
of prowess,” &c. “He is the periwinkle of prowess 
would sound rather oddly, we think, even in the ears of 
those who knew that the botanical periwinkle (Fr. per- 
venche) was intended. 

As, however, our correspondent spells the word par- 
venche, an orthography which is new to us, we are the 
rather led to think it possible that he may be prepared 
] 


J 


to produce some fresh authority. 


Roo-prr. — What is the origin of Roo in this 
word, the name of the beautiful meadow on the 
bank of the Dee, which forms the race-course at 
Chester ? D. E. 

[In questions of this kind, a grain of local knowledge is 
often worth an hundredweight of speculation. This is espe- 
cially the case when, as in the present instance, there is 
reason to suspect that the modern name of a locality is not 
the original title, but simply a modification. Thus for Roo- 


dee, or Roodee, the term now in use, we find in one old 
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map Rood Eye, and in another Roode Eye; while early 
documents give us Roode-dee, Rode-dee, Rood-dee, &c. 
Unless the original form can be ascertained, etymological 
conjecture would be thrown away. | 


Hansy Hati.—Can any of your readers ac- 
quainted with the past history or topography of 
Lincolnshire inform me if such a residence as 
Hanby Hall was ever in existence; and if so, at 
what period it was pulled down? Iadd “ pulled 
down,” because on reference to the last published 
Directory of Lincolnshire I find no mention of 
Hanby Hall, present or past. The only informa- 
tion relating to the place is conveyed in the fol- 
lowing notice of it : — 

“ Hanby is half a mile north of Lenton, with a popula- 
tion of 54, and 830 acres. Lord Aveland is Lord of the 
Manor of Lenton, Hanby, and Osgodby.” 

My reason for making inquiry is simply this: 
I have a portrait in oil of a gentleman, evidently 
in official costume, about the time of Queen Anne, 
and on the back of the stretcher is written in a 
very legible hand — 

“No, 2290. Portrait in carved frame out of Hanby 

Hall, Lincolnshire.” 
The coat is scarlet, with large hanging cuffs, and 
lace ruffles; cravat tied in a knot under the chin, 
the ends hanging loose within the waistcoat; 
white curled wig. Gold chain in two folds hung 
round the neck, with a medallion pendent in front, 
upon which is depicted the raised head and bust 
of a male figure in military costume. 

Query, Is the writing at the back of the por- 
trait a cunning device of some picture-dealer to 
give interest to it by stating ‘out of Hanby Hall, 
Lincolnshire”? Or, if such a place was in exist- 
ence, may it not be the portrait of some member 
of the family once living there? I should be glad 
of any information, or reply to my inquiry, as the 
portrait may be an historical one. Hi. M. 

[There was certainly a building called Hanby Hall 
formerly at Hanby, a hamlet in the parish of Lavington, 
or Lanton. In Allen’s Lincolnshire, ii. 143, we read, 
“About half a mile from Welton church is an ancient 
mansion called Hanby Hall, the residence of a family 
named Hanby.” In Hotton’s Handbook of Topography, 
art. 2858, is the following broadside: “ Hanby in the 
parish of Lenton, or Levington, Lincolnshire, a Broadside 
Memorial stating the Case between Jn. Lee and Sir Wil- 
liam Manners in an action of Ejectment, folio, privately 
printed, 1818.”"} ‘ 

Sir Briry or Bittericay. — Can any of your 
readers give me any information concerning a per- 
sonage of this name ? DALETH. 

[ This personage will be found figurigg in a work entitled 
The Essex Champion ; or, the Famous History of Sir 
Billy of Billericay and his Squire Ricardo, Lond. 1690, 
ito—a feeble attempt, in imitation of Cervantes, to ridicule 
the romances of general circulation in England. } 


is 
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Replies. 
SCOT, A LOCAL PREFIX. 
(3" S. xi. 


Mr. G. V. Irvine represents me as totally 
mistaking the meaning of a playful remark of the 
late Joseph Robertson. My authority is the note 
by the editor appended to Mr. Invina’s paper. I 
give it an extenso :—“‘ Mr. Joseph Robertson drew 
attention to the use of the term Scot by the 
Abbot Sampson in the twelfth century. It was 
evidently meant to designate not a Gael but a 
Lowland man.” It is a plain statement of fact. 
Mr. Irvine might have spared himself the trouble 
of citing so much Latin to prove what had not 
been controverted. Mr. Robertson's knowledge of 
ancient records was not impugned, neither was it 
affirmed that the name Scotland had not been ap- 
plied to the northern division of this kingdom in 
the twelfth century. Your correspondent pro- 
nounces Mr. Taylor to be perfectly accurate for 
the reason he alleges, that the title er Scotorum 
being personal, extended as the chieftains of this 
tribe acquired dominion over the other parts of 
the country. Pray when was this, and where is 
the evidence? It might be well to show by other 
than bare assertion that the race which Mr. 
IRVING supposes, to the exclusion of the other 
tribes at that time inhabiting North Britain, are 
here specifically designated. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Scotch Lowlands 
were Celts of the second immigration, which, it 
would appear, is abundantly proved by the remains 
of their literature we still possess. What literary 
remains do we possess written by the Celts of 
the second immigration, and where are these de- 
posited? The early inhabitants of Scotland have 
been described as “ barbarous and fluctuating, with- 
out letters or monuments to preserve their history 
or changing limits.” 

Mr. Irvine's sword cuts an inch before the point. 
No proofs were offered that the Scotch were a 
tribute-paying people. It was stated “I am dis- 
posed to believe,” &c. I do not perceive any con- 
nection between the implied possibility of tribute 
exacted by the Scandinavian invaders of North 
Britain, and the English claim of supremacy. 
Your correspondent must have been much at a 
loss for an argument when he cited the modern 
instance of a man changing the name of his pro- 
perty. Why is Milton Savon? I am of opinion 
that such names as Scotby, Scot sthorp, Scottles- 
thorpe, Scotsburn, Scotstarvet, &c., must of ne- 
cessity be either all Celtic (whatever that may 
convey), all Saxon, or all Scandinavian; which 
last I have no doubt they will be found by any 
competent inquirer not blinded by hypothesis 
and willing to accept facts, however these may 
contradict his preconceptions. For some reason 


12, 86, 155.) 
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or other—though certainly for a reason which 
does not appear—your correspondent asserts that 
the author of the Staggering State, §c., prefixed 
his surname to that of his house—a fact for which, 
in the absence of any kind of evidence, 1 venture 
to substitute fiction. Skwita and Skota are Scan- 
dinavian proper names, which, in the hands of a 
skilful operator, might serve as pick-locks for 
these lock-fast places. 

As to the remarks of A. R., the “ Aberdeen- 
shire man born and bred,” and “never out of it 
for more than a fortnight,” I have merely to ob- 
serve that I enunciated a simple fact. <A. R.’s 
nativity and continued residence in the locality 
obviously disqualify him from giving impartial 
judgment. If he has nothing better to urge in 
favour of the Gothic origin of the Pictish people 
than the jocular remarks of his friends, his time 
might be better employed. J.C. R. 

New Inn, London, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PRIESTLEY’S 
LIBRARY. 
(3S, xi. 186.) 


P. A. S. will find that the French National 
Assembly did make “a public demonstration to 
William Priestley,” the son of the Doctor, in June, 

792, and granted him letters of naturalisation. 
The request of William Priestley to “ fix his re- 
sidence in France,” and “to be admitted to the 
bar,” was “instantly admitted,” and the Presi- 
dent said, “ All freemen are brothers; and cer- 
tainly it is not without pride that France will 
adopt the son of Dr. Priestley. The Assembly 
invites you to the honour of the sitting.” Many 
other particulars, including the Doctor's refusal 
(in a formal letter) to accept a seat in the Na- 
tional Convention for the “Department de l’'Orne” 
are now before me in the Birmingham Journal of 
1857. Iam not sure where the facts were found, 
but I believe in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
P. A. S. is welcome to a copy, or I can probably 
ascertain the original source of the annotations if 
required, 

The “Catalogue of the Library of the late 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, containing many scarce and 
valuable books for sale by Thomas Dobson, at the 
Stone House, No. 41, South Second Street, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1816” (8vo, 96 pp.), is now before me ; 
and it may interest P. A. 8. to know that an ex- 
hibition of memorials of Dr. Priestley is about to 
be held here as nearly as possible to the date of 
his birthday, March 24. The fate of Priestley’s 
library is very uncertain ; probably some of his 
books were taken to America, as some of the 
volumes are marked “binding injured.” “The 


late Sir R. H. Inglis,” said Mr. Jas. [ley wood at the 


— 
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inauguration of the Priestley statue at Oxford in 
1860, “ proposed to him to go and visit the re- 
mains of the library of Dr. Priestley which were 
preserved on the shelves of the Philosophical 
Society” (in Birmingham). There is evidently 
some error here. The Birmingham Philosophical 
“Institution” had only a few books, and I have 
never heard (after many inquiries) that any ever 
belonged to Priestley. I have several books with 
his autograph, and one with his book-plate and 
that of his son; but I have never heard that any 


considerable portion of his library had been saved | 
| is this entry, 1835: “ October 30, at Edinburgh, 


from the burning of his house in 1791. Mr. 
James Yates, F.R.S., published a very interesting 
amphlet on the Memorials of Dr. Priestley, but 
fre does not mention any portion of the library, 
and not even the “ catalogue” above named. 
Este. 
Birmingham. 


PINKERTON CORRESPONDENCE: THE TWO 
ROBERTSONS. 


(3"¢ S. x. 387, 496; xi. 80.) 

It is very annoying again to renew a discussion 
upon a matter of fact which admits of no possible 
doubt. It would be much better for parties at- 
tempting to correct a supposed error, to be quite 
sure they are on safe ground. Now your Edin- 
burgh correspondent J. G.S. has made a mistake 
much less excusable than that of T. B., who, I 
presume, being resident in the South, could not be 
expected to be so accurate as a person living 
in the Northern metropolis, where Mr. George 
Robertson Scott, of Benholm, Advocate, lived 
during a great portion of a somewhat long life, 
and where he was well known. 

Alexander Robertson, originally in business as 
a Writer to the Signet, latterly procured the lucra- 
tive appointment of a Principal Clerk of Session. 
In the Minutes of the Faculty of Advocates, 
“29 July, 1786, Mr. George Robertson, son of 
Mr. Alexander Robertson, one of the Principal 
Clerks of Session,” was publicly examined in 
civil law, and found qualified. He must have been 
then at least twenty-one years of age, and was 
unmarried. Shortly after passing Advocate, he 
courted and espoused Miss Scott of Benholm—a 
young lady of beauty, and heiress of a fine estate 
in Kincardine. In succeeding Faculty minute, 
of date January 13, 1789, “ Mr. George Robert- 
son Scot” was named one of the examinators for 
the ensuing year. Of this marriage there were 
several sons and daughters. The eldest son was 
named after his father; and the second, Hercules 
James, is the one particularly named in his 
father’s letter to Pinkerton—the one printed by 
Mr. Dawson Turner. 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill, when 





votes were valuable, the father and two sons were 
enrolled amongst the freeholders of Kincardine : 
the former as proprietor of Benholm, and the 
latter after this fashion— ‘Her. J. Robertson, 
Advocate, life-renter; and George Robertson Scot, 
Younger, of Benholm, as fiar.” That is to say, 
the second son had a life-rent, which qualified him 
to vote; whilst the fee, or substantial right, was 
in his brother. Hercules ultimately became, and 
presently is, one of the judges of the Court of 
Session. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine (Obituary) there 


George Robertson Scot, Esq. of Benholm.” The 
estate of Benholm has been sold, and now belongs 
to Lord Cranstoun. When Mr. Hercules Robert- 
son got his judgeship, he selected the title of the 
estate which had belonged to his mother, on 
which he had at one time a life-rent vote, and is 
styled Lord Benholm. The name of Scot has 


| been entirely laid aside by the family; and his 


youngest brother, Treasurer of the Faculty of 
Advocates, is only known as Charles Robertson, 
Esq. This is all a very dry narrative of facts, 
but it became necessary from the mistake of your 
correspondent. Mr. Robertson Scott and his 
lady sat for many years, during my boyhood, in 
the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, where I was 
accustomed to see them on Sundays, and I thought 


| them about the handsomest couple in the church. 


| some of his 


The Ayrshire Robertson (designated as an 
“obscure, writer by T. B.) has his name and 
roductions recorded in Watt's Bib- 
liotheca, and it was perhaps there that Pinkerton’s 
editor picked up his name. He was at one time 
in the employment of the Eglinton family. He 
was not an advocate; and never, if married, had a 
son Hercules for Pinkerton to educate. Neither 
was he ever possessor of Benholm. His having 
written on the agriculture of Kincardine, if he 
really did so, is a strange reason for putting him 
forward as a correspondent of Pinkerton, who 
probably never had heard of him. This work I 
never saw; but there is a Survey of Kincardine 
in 1811, not by George, but James Robertson, 
D.D., minister of Callender, in the county of 
Perth. This reverend gentleman was the author 
of several other agricultural surveys. See Lowndes, 
both editions. 

One circumstance in regard tothe Ayrshire gentle- 
man, who was a laborious and respectable person, 
one who took great delight in genealogical mys- 
teries, is curious enough. He it was who brought 
about the dispute usually denominated the “ Salt- 
foot Controversy,” by giving, in his continuation 
of Crawford's Renfrew, a grand ancestry to Sir 
Henry Stewart, of Allanton, Bart.—a worthy and 
excellent man, who had the rather pardonable 
vanity of wishing to get recognised as of the 
genuine Stewart blood. For this, however, 
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Robertson had some sort of an excuse, as there was 
in existence a MS. amongst the Allanton papers 
giving an account of a fabulous battle of Morn- 
ingside, the hero of which was a Stewart, the 
ancestor of the credulous Sir Henry. 

Now this piece of nonsense excited the wrath 
of certain clever genealogists, amongst whom was 
the late John Riddell, “Esq., who produced an 
extract from the memoirs of the Sommerville family 
showing that the “ good man”’ of Allanton, when 


dining at the table of the Lords Sommerville, sat | 


below the salt—no persons but those of a high 
grade being allowed te sit above it. The salt was 
placed in a vessel, usually a silver one, near the 
centre, and those below were persons of an in- 
ferior grade. A fierce contest ensued. The papers, 
which originally appeared in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, were collected together and printed in a 
volume under the title of the Salt-foot Contro- 
versy. It is an extremely amusing book. The 
letter in it signed “ Candidus” is the production 
of Mr. George Robertson; but unfortunately his 
attempts to support the Allanton pedigree were 
the cause of additional annoyance to the baronet, 
as evidence was adduced to show that his ances- 
tors were merely church vassals or rentallers, 
and that too at no very remote period. Mr. 
Riddell had a happy talent for exposures of this 
kind. His last work was a detection of the 
numerous blunders in a privately-printed genea- 
logical work, in which an attempt Pad been made 
to deprive the Stirlings of Drumpellier of their 
right to the representation of the ancient family 
of Stirling of Cadder. J. M. 


“HAMBLETONIAN ” AND “ DIAMOND.” 
(3° S, xi. 96, 219.) 


This celebrated match is thus recorded in The 
Racing Calendar and Baily’s Racing Register : — 

“Newmarket, 25th Mar. 1799.—Sir Henry T. Vane’s 
b. h. Hambletonian, by King Fergus, 8 st. 3 lb., beat 
Mr. Cookson’s br. h. Diamond, 8st. Beacon Course, 3,000 
guineas, h, forft. 5 to 4 on Hambletonian.” 

description of it will be found in Whyte’s 
History of the British Turf, vol. ii. 11. 

Diamond had been purchase od by Sir Henry, 
who, in the spring of 1797, sold him to Mr. ¢ ‘ook- 
son, and Hambletonian was bought by him of Sir 
Charles Turner, at the York Meeting in August, 
1796, and ran at that meeting in Sir Henry's 
name, ; 

The Beacon Course is 4 m. 1 fur. 138 yards in 
length, and according to the best authorities, the 
distance was run in about eight minutes and a half, 
and Hambletonian was supposed to have covered 
twenty-one feet in his last stroke on passing the 
winning-post. 
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In addition to the origina stake, the owners of 
the horses were said to have had a large by-bet, 
and heavy sums changed hands on the event. 
The horses were the most famous of the period, 
and in this race the blood of Eclipse triumphed 
over that of Herod, Hambletonian being in the 
second degree from Eclipse, Diamond from Herod. 

Sir Henry was so pleased with his victory, 
that he would never again permit his favourite 
racer to start. 

The pictures (in my possession) from which the 
e ngravings were ti iken, represent the pre paration 
for the start, and the finish opposite the Duke’s 

Stand. In the latter print, the crowd of horse- 

men, who are represented to be following the 

struggling rivals, are portraits of characters then 

well known on Newmarket Heath. 
H. M. Vane. 
1, Eaton Place, S.W. 


Prison Lire (3 S. xi. 138. — The novels of 
the period give very per J descriptions of prison 
life, particularly the Amelia of Fielding. Larlier 
than the time mentioned much may be gathered 
from that very rare and curious folio, Captain 
Johnson's Lives of the Highwaymen and Pirates ; 
and still earlier the Counter Rat and the Counter 
Scuffle; while, for Shakespearian times, the most 
curious work is Essayes and Characters of a Prison 
and Prisoners by Gefiray Minshull, first printed 
in 1618. A, A. 

Poets’ Corner, 

Horsr-Cuestnvt (3 §. xi. 45, 123.)—There 
is no attempt to impose son credulity in the 
statement of W. W. It is certain that the re- 
semblance to a horse’s hoof at the joint of every 
twig of the horse-chestnut tree is very striking ; 

| and seven holes surrounding it are remarkably 
like those outside the hoof where the nails are 
clenched. I have often cut off a twig at the 
joint—and have just done so again, to be enabled 
to give a correct description—and after peelir 1g 
off the bark down to the hoof, and scooping out 
the pith inside of it, have produced a perfect imi- 
tation of the leg, fetlock, hoof, and horse-shoe. 
There are even the holes or heads of the nails 
distinctly seen underneath the hoof, corresponding 
with the holes outside. This, moreover, is the 
most proper time for the experiment, when the 
leaves are off the tree. I enclose the trifle asa 
curiosity for those who may have never seen it. 

Still I do not believe that the tree was named 
the horse-chestnut on this account ; but incline to 
the more obvious derivation from the prefix Aorse 
being so often employed to designate anything 
coarse and of inferior value, as this tree is in com- 

parison with the Spanish or sweet chestnut. 


F. C. H. 


| 
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What are your correspondents maundering about, 
week after week, as to the origin of “ horse-chest- 
nut,” when in that most learned, brilliant, witty, and 
amusing work of Samuel Pegge, Anecdotes of the 
English Language, they have this passage before 
them (p. 24) P— 

“* Horse laugh.’ Some etymologists contend that it is 
a corruption of hoarse laugh, but in such case it must be 
confined to those who naturally have a very rough voice, 
or have got a violent cold, neither of which circumstances 
are absolutely necessary ; for what we call a horse laugh 
depends rather upon loudness, rude vehemence, or vulgarity 
of manner. It seems to be, in fact, no more than an expres- 
sion of augmentation, as the prepositive horse is applied 
variously to denote several things large and coarse by 
contradistinction. Thus, in the vegetable system, we hav« 
the horse-radish, horse-walnut, and horse-chesnut, In the 
animal world there is the horse-emmet (or Formica leo), 
the horse-muscle, and the horse-crab ; not forgetting that a 
fat, clumsy, vulgar woman is jocularly termed a horse- 
godmother. To close all, we say ‘ As sick as a horse,’ to 
express a great discharge by vomiting, whereas a horse 
never experiences that sort of sickness.” 

Piro0ous, 

Sarmacunotr (3" S. x. 259, 320.) —Meénage (ed. 
1694) gives salmigendi as a sort of ragout, and the 
following etymology: Salyami-conditus, salmi- 
conditus, salmigondi—“ as mari from maritus, in- 
fini from injfinitus, élourdi from stoliditus,” &c. 
The ancients, he says, gave the name of salgdmum 
to apples, pears, figs, raisins, radishes or turnips, 
cucumbers, cabbage, purslain, and the like, pre- 
served with salt in vases, and the word is found 
in this sense in Columella, Ausonius, and the 
Code : — 

“On a appelé ensuite de ce mesme mot tous les as- 
saisonnemens composés de diverses choses. 
que nous avons dit salmigondi, pour dire un ragoust com- 
posé de différens morceaux : ce que nous appelons autre- 
ment un pot pourri.” 
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He says that salmigondi may also have been | 


formed from salmyrid conditus : thus, aduvols, hal- 
myrius, salmyria, salmyrid conditus, salmiconditus ; 
for he adds — “ Le sel est la sausse de toutes les 
révrev piv tov iow eicly of dAes.”” 
Joun W. Bone. 

ArmitaGz (3% §. xi. 136.) —On turning to 
Dugdale’s England and Wales delineated, I find 
that the town of Armitage, in Staffordshire, “re- 


Sausses : 


ceived its name from having been the residence of 


a hermit.” 
In Lancashire, Armitage is a common surname. 
The Post Office Directory for Manchester, in the 


commercial division alone, gives nineteen people of 


that name. H. Fismwick. 

There is an outlying suburb of Nottingham, 
called Swinton; and in a part of this there are 
several tenements, which have most of their rooms 
hewn out of the rock both behind and above 
them. This is written “Swinton Hermitage,” 
but generally 





pronounced “ Swinton Armitage.” 
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This will be some answer, I think, to A. B. C.’s 
query. Henry Moopy. 
Temple. 


To Kytue (3% 8. xi. 176.)\—This word is de- 
fined by Dr. Jamieson — 1. To show; 2. To prac- 
tise; 3. To appear in proper character. In Mait- 
land’s Ilistory of Edinburgh, p. 61, column 2, 
it is said of a learned Professor, that he was 
“ kythed old in Aristotle,” which seems to mean 
“learned iz”; but none of these satisfactorily 
meets the meaning of the word in the Scotch 
translation of the Psalm. The prose Psalm says, 
“With the forward thou wilt show thyself for- 
ward,’ which is probably the best explanation. 

G. 

Nornainc New UNDER THE Stn: CondsJUGAL 
MISUNDERSTANDING (3° S, xi. 93.)—It is amus- 
ing, after reading the London reminiscence of your 
correspondent Mr. Appts, to turn to the follow- 
ing passage in Borrow’s Bible in Spain (vol. ii. 
chap. iii. p. 53, edit. 1843) : — 

“ A burly savage-looking fellow sat with his wife at 
the door of the inn. Both seemed to be under the in- 
fluence of an incomprehensible fury. At last, upon some 
observation from the woman, the man started up, and 
drawing a long knife from his girdle, stabbed at her 
naked bosom ; she, however, interposed the palm of her 
hand, which was much cut. He stood for a moment 
viewing the blood trickling upon the ground, whilst she 
held up her wounded hand; then, with an astounding 
oath, he hurried up the court to the Plaza. I went up to 
the woman, and said: *‘ What is the cause of this? I 
hope the ruffian has not seriously injured you?’ She 
turned her countenance upon me with the face of a 
demon; and at last, with a sneer of contempt, exclaimed, 
‘Cannot a Catalan gentleman be conversing with his 
lady upon their own private affairs without being inter- 


rupted by you ?’” 
J. W. W. 


Certainly, Moliére’s conjugal pair were before 


| my time, whatever was the chronology of Mr. 


the pair of them off me. 


Appts’s Londoners; but just about the close of 
the last century, I was going home one night at 
the small hours—it was in Sackville Street, 
Dublin—when I came short upon a man dragging 
a woman along, who, on her resistance, struck her 
a sharp blow in the face. Of course, I offered my 
mediation by knocking him down. Immediately 
the woman flew at me, twisted her hands round 
my cravat, and set her knuckles in my throat: 
while the man, having got up, pegged away at 
my visage, till the watchman came up and took 
As soon as I could 
speak, I told my story, which the fair garrotteress 
corroborated by arguing: “If my husband thinks 
well to bate me, what call had he to put in be- 
twixt us?” Whereupon the guardian of the 
night allowed me to make my way home with 
not less vouchable than my 


‘“‘ evye-witnesses ” 
L.S 


brother-Cuttliean’s. E. 
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Apvertisine (3"¢ S. xi. 114.)—One very early 
instance of an advertisement occurs to me, and 
mav be of service to EF. W. P. It is the notice 
of the opening of the baths at Pompeii, which 
was found inscribed on the walls of the court. It 
was almost perfect when discovered, and originally 
read thus: 


“ Dedicatone . Thermarum . Muneris . Cnwi . Allei. 
Nigidii . Maii . Venalio . Athele . Sparsiones . Vela . 
Erunt . Maio . Principi . Colonix . Feliciter.” 


H. Fisuwick. 


Wirtram Tatton (3° S, xi. 185) «<M 
pointed ensign in Cornwall’s (th) Foot on June 
i, 1687, and served in several campaigns under 
King William in Flanders. He was made Lieut.- 
colonel of Marlborough’s (24th) regiment, and 
proceeded to Flanders. He was better acquainted 
with the country of Germany than any other 
man in the army, having travelled there; and 
was therefore selected by Cadogan as his as- 
sistant, to whom the details of Marlborough’s 
celebrated march to the Danube in 1704 was 
wage f entrusted. He was present at Blen- 
1eim and Ramillies. In 1707 he exchanged to 


was 
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| octave days was discontinued by the Established 


the First Foot Guards with Colonel Primrose, and | 


time afterwards succeeded to the lieut.- 
colonelcy of the regiment. He was at the same 
time a major-general, a rank he had obtained in 
1710. In 1729 he was promoted to the coloneley 
of the 3rd Buffs. He was a lieut.-general, and 
governor of Tilbury Fort. He died in 1737. 

SEBASTIAN. 


some 


Lessig Fairy (3" §, xi. 175.) —The following 
entries as to the Browns of Coalstoun appear in 
the Index to what are called General and Special 
Retours in Scotland : — 

“Georgius Broun de Coalstoun heres Elizabethe 
Broun Sororis Germani.”—General Retour, p. 660, Oc- 
tober 31, 1616. 

“ Georgius Broun de Coalstoun heres Patricii Broun 
de Coalstoun patris in terris et baronia de Coalstoun,” 
&e. &e.— Special Retour, County of Haddington (No. 21, 
April 26, 1604). 

“Patrick Broune of Coalstoune, heir male of George 
Broune of Coalstoun, his immediate elder brother in the 
lands and Barony of Coalstoun, &c.”— Jb. (No. 249, 
May 6, 1658.) 

G. 

Edinburgh. 


St. Hinary’s Day (3™ S. xi. 138.) — The feast 
of St. Hilary of Poictiers is kept in the Roman 
office on January 14. Why does the Book of 
Common Prayer place it on the 13th? In the 
old English Calendar of Sarum Use, the 13th is 
kept as the octave of the Epiphany, with a third 


Church in England, a feast of St. Hilary alone 
was celebrated on January 13, that being also the 
day of the saint’s decease. Alban Butler men- 
tions that in some ancient martyrology his feast is 
on November 1. F.C. H. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED (3"¢ S. xi. 153.) —E. G. 
will find a variation of the line, “ And I thy Pro- 
testant will be,” in Herrick’s sonnet “to Anthea, 
who may command him in anything,” begin- 
ning 





me to live, and I will live 
Protestant to be,” 


«Bid 

Thy 

C. Ti. M. 
“Thou sleepest, but we do not forget thee.” 

This is derived from the address of the shade of 
Patroclus to Achilles, altered for the purpose of 
an epitaph — 

“ Sleepest thou, Achilles, mindless of thy friend, 
Neglecting, not the living, but the dead ? ” 
Lord Derby’s Z1. xxiii. 82. 
Epw. MARSHALL. 


MARRIAGE Queries (3 S. xi. 135, 137.) — 
Another odd superstition connected with the initial 
letters of the names of a wedded couple is that it 
is lucky if they spell a word. Thus the union of 
Frank and Olivia Roberts would be thought au- 
spicious, as it spells “for;” while, if the lady’s 
name had been Mary, the gossips would think it 


| an ill omen. 


The origin of throwing the old shoe is still 
enveloped in mystery. I once, however, wit- 
nessed a curious variation of this at a wedding in 
Kent. When the carriage started with the happy 
pair, the bridesmaids were drawn up in one row, 
and the men in another. The old shoe was then 


| thrown as far as possible, and the bridesmaids ran 


| the bonds of wedlock. 


| incident. 


Lesson of St. Hilary in Matins, and a commemo- | 


ration of him in the Mass. In the Roman office, 
the 13th is exclusively appropriated to the octave 
of the Epiphany, and St. Hilary has a separate 
feast on the 14th. When then the observance 


of 


for it; the successful lady being supposed to be 
the first to get.married. This lady then threw 
the shoe at the gentlemen, the one who was hit 
by it also being supposed to be the first to enter 
At whom the shoe was 
aimed, of course it would be improper to guess, 
but it is not unlikely a wedding might follow the 
A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


“Tuer Sea Prece” (3"4 S. xi. 136.) — The Sea 
iece, a narrative, philosophical, and descriptive 
poem in five cantos, was written by J. Kirkpatrick, 
M.D., a native of Carlow. It was published in 
an 8yo volume in 1750, and had probably been 
previously printed in separate cantos in 4to. In 
my copy there is a long dedication to George 
Townshend, Esq., Commodore of His Majesty's 
Squadron at Jamaica. J. Ww 


Cuvurcn Depication: WELLINGBOROUGH (5"* 
S. xi. 75.)—B. H. C. writes of the alleged dedica- 
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tion of a church at Wellingborough to St. Luke 
and All Saints: “I regard” such a dedication 
“‘as an anomaly.” 

Now, if--as is, I think, true—the church at Wel- 
lingborough was dedicated to St. Luke and All 
Saints, this is the only instance I believe of such 
a dedication: but the combination is no anomaly. 
There are in England twenty-four churches dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and All Saints ; while there are 
eleven, including this at Wellingborough, dedi- 
cated to some other special saint in conjunction 
with All Saints. Jonunx Hosxyns-A BRAHALL. 


Menmatn (3S. xi. 96, 205.) —I think your 
correspondent Constant READER will find that 
“4 menmaths ” means four men’s mowing, from 
“men” and “ meth,” a mowing. We have still 
the word “ aftermath’ in common use. 

Joun Survrr. 

Surbiton. 


DANCING BEFORE THE Hieu ALTAR AT SEVILLE 
(3% S, xi. 132, 207.) — Is it possible that this 
curious custom may have allusion to the legend of 
the Blessed Virgin as given in Hone’s Apocryphal 
New Testament, London, 1820. Protevangelion, 
vii. 5 ? 

“ And he placed her upon the third step of the altar, 
and the Lord gave unto her grace, and She danced with 
her feet, and all the house of Israel loved her.” 

W. J. Bernnarp Samira. 


Temple. 


Lixcotnsnire Baerrrr (3 8. xi. 171.) — In 
Michael Drayton's Blazons of the Shires he gives 
the bagpipe as the emblem of Lincolnshire — 

* Beane-belly Lestershire her attribute doth beare, 

And bells and bagpipes next, belong to Lincolneshire.” 

Again, in his twenty-fifth song — 

“ Thou, Wytham, mine own town, first water’d with my 
source, : 

As to the Eastern sea I hasten on my ‘course, 

Who sees so pleasant plains, or knows of fairer scene ? 

Whose swains in shepherd's gray, and girls in Lincoln 

green, 

Whilst some the rings of bells, and some the bagpipes ply, 

Dance many a merry Round, and many a Hydegy.” 


Other notes about Lincolnshire bagpipes have 
been collected by the commentators on Shake- 
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his fortune by the machine head for winding up 
the wires. The instrument had latterly six strings, 
some with two wires toa note, to be tuned in unison. 
In the seventeenth century it had but four double 
strings. The German zither has a larger number 
of strings, and no neck ; it is more like an English 
harp-lute, but differs from that instrument chiefly 
in being strung with wire instead of gut, and in 
being of smaller size. The rebeck, according to 
Phillips's New World of Words, 5rd ed. 1672, was 
a small instrument of three {gut) strings; the 
Latin name jfidicula, Wa. CHAPPELL. 


Datmanoy Famiry (3 §. xi. 8, 200.) —I have 
great pleasure in complying with the request of 
Aneto-Scorvs that I should tell something more 
about the earldom of Dirleton. 

James, son of John Maxwell of Kirkhouse, by 
Jane, sister of John, first Earl of Annandale, was 


| one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to 


— for which see Boswell’s Malone). Althou: ~~ 
: ‘ 


1erefore, the word bagpipe may be sometimes’ 


used metaphorically, it is not necessarily so when 
applied to Lincolnshire. Wa. CHApPeELt. 


Citnern: Reprex (3° §S, xi. 174.) — There is 
no further similarity between a German zither 
and an old English cittern or cithren, than that 
strings of wire are common to both. If E. S. 
wishes for an English cittern, he should ask at 
brokers’ shops for an English guitar, for that was 
the name of the instrument in the last century. 
Old Preston, the musicseller, is said to have made 


James VI. and Charles I. He purchased the 
estate of Dirleton from the Earl of Kellie in 1631. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1646 by the titles 
of Earl of Dirleton and Lord Elbottel. He died 
without male issue before 1653, when the titles 
became extinct. He left two daughters, Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Hamilton, and Diana, Viscountess 
Cranborn, mother of the third Ear! of Salisbury. 

The lands of Dirleton were purchased in 1663 
by Sir John Nisbet, who sat as Lord of Session, 
with the courtesy title of Lord Dirleton 

Dalmahoy of that ilk was a well-known family 
in the county of Edinburgh. John Dalmahoy 
was created a baronet by Charles IL., Dec. 2, 1679. 
Sir Alexander, the fourth baronet, was an officer in 
the French service and Knight of St. Louis, on 
whose death the title became extinct. I have 
never seen any precise date assigned for this last 
event; but, looking to the ordinary duration of 
lives, it most probably occurred many years before 
1800. 

That Thomas Dalmahoy, the second husband of 
the Duchess of Hamilton, may have belonged to 
this family, is certainly not impossible. But, on 
the other hand, it is a remarkable fact that the 
Christian name Thomas never appears in any of 
their pedigrees I haye seen. 

It has occurred to’ me that it is not improbable 
some light may be thrown on the matter by An- 
derson’s History of the House of Hamilton. There 
is no copy of this work in the British Museum; 
but having occasion to write on other matters to 
a near relative in Scotland, who I know possesses 
a copy, I shall take the opportunity of askigg him 
to look into the matter. 

GrorGE VERE IRVING. 

P.S. Since the above was written, I have heard 
from Scotland, Anderson's Zistory contains no 
information as to the ancestors of Thomas Dal- 
mahoy. 
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Papat Burts i FAvovr oF Freemasons (3" 
S. xi. 12.) — M. C. says that “numerous writers 
agree in stating that the Popes issued Bulls re- 


Free- 
to 


Rn 
XC., 


commending the confraternities of travelling 
mason as church-builders.” If he will turn 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s paper on “ Masons,” 
in the 7'ransact of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Session 1861-62, p. 55) he will find 
Mr. Papworth states that pA en rey, at least befor 

1686, cited Sir William Dugdale as having told 
him “ many years since, that about Henry II1.’s time 
(1216-72) the Pope gave a Bull or pant to a 
company of Italian Freemasons to travel up and 
down over all Europe to build churches.” Go- 
vernor Pownall stated, in a communication to the 
of oe in 1788, that he had 
searched the Vatican Library for some such papal 
rescript or document, without success. Some pas- 
sage to the same effect gs regards the Bull is 
attributed to Sir C. Wren in the Parentalia. 
From a comparison of circumstances, Mr. Pap- 
worth considers that Dugdale’s information most 
probably referred to the “ Letters of Indulgence ” 
of Pope Nicholas III. in 1278, and to others by 
his successors as late as the fourteenth century, 
granted to the lodge of masons working at Stras- 
burg Cathedral. “If this be correct,” concludes 
Mr. Papworth, “it clears up a long debated point, 
and, I fear, does away with some more of the 
romance attached to this interesting subject.” 

It is quite clear that anything like our modern 
lodges of Freemasonry could not have been the sub- 
ject of a Bull, as the Church of Rome has always 
in the strongest manner, and even up to the pre- 
sent time, condemned and suppressed all secret 
societies. What we hear of old guilds of free 
masons applies to the workers in free stone, as 
distinguished from the ordinary rough stonemason, 
the macon of the French, or the wall-builder. 
There is no more reason to suppose the guild 
alluded to was a secret society than those of the 
Salt Fish and Stock Fish companies of London, 
or the Mercers’ or Drapers’. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


ons 


Society 


CATHEDRAL OF ABERDEEN (3"¢ §. xi. 174.) — 
Blackie’s Imperial Gazetteer, 
“ Aberdeen (Old) ” contains the 
of the cathedral : — 

“The nave of the cathedral now used as the parish 
church of Old Machar, and two fine spires at the west end, 
are all that remains of the original structure—a magni- 
ficent building commenced in the fourteenth euntuny, and 
dedicated to St. Machar.” 


following notice 


Joun Davipson. 


VAUGHAN: Docwra (3S 
ToTreNHAM will find pedigrees of the Vaughans 
in Jones’s Histor ‘Y of Brecknock, C an he give me 
any account of the Doewra family, who were set- 
tled at Puckeridge (in what parish is Puc 


under the head of 


S.ix.453.)—H. Lortvs | 
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| &e.,” 


years, 


and intermarried with the Parry family of Pucke- 
ridge, of whom John Doewra Parry, author of 
History of Woburn Abbey, Accounts of the Coast of 
Sussex, &c., is one ? B. 


Crviz Wars (3 S. xi. 115.)— Matchlocks 
were principally used by the infantry. At times 
we read of wheellock pistols (vide Ludlow, Stege 


which must have been chiefly 


f Wardour Castle), 
These were spanned or 


used by the cavalry. 
wound up like a watch, and worked on a hard 
stone or flint inside the lock, which elicited sparks 
to ignite the charge. Sometimes it would not go 
off after being long spanned, and occasionally 
burst, as in the case of J. Hampden at Chalgrove, 
Killigrew, Pendennis Castle. The firelocks, how- 
ever, used by the Parliamentary companies of 


foot, under Captains Desborough and Brent, at 
Naseby (vide Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva) must 


have been flintlock muskets. They guarded the 
baggage and train, and fired “with great effect” 
on Prince Rupert’s horse, he records. These jire- 
locks must have been the earliest flints in use, after- 
wards adopted in the wars of King William III. 
and Queen Anne. CovurRtoIs. 


Bows AND ARROWS, WHEN LAST USED (3*¢ S, xi. 
208.)—Agnes Strickland (Lives of the Queens 
f England) records that the § Scotch Guards of 
roe n Anne, formed out of the Royal Scots (the 
Karl of Orkney’s Regiment) bore bows and ar- 
rows, targets, and broadswords, and were dressed 
in a picturesque uniform of scarlet trimmed with 
silver lace. ( Vide in loco.) CovRtTo!Is. 


pe 


Hannan Licutroor (8 8. xi. 219,)—I think 
that Mr. Tuoms has a little overstrained the quo- 
tation at p. 219. The King’s denial, “I am happy, 
does not refer to the general subject of his 
son’s connection with Mrs. Robinson, but to the 
particular arising therefrom—of his engaging 
Col. Hallam to purchase back the letters in ques- 
tion —paying hush-money in fact, with the ob- 
ject of preventing a public: ation of the scandal, and 


which undignified proceeding he repudiates in his 
A. H. 


Will you let me have my say about Hannah 
Lightfoot ? and you may say what it is worth. 
Some years ago I went to visit a physician of the 
name of Potts, who lived at Blackheath, in a 
house called Vanbrugh Castle, and he told me it 
was built by Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect, 


Own person, 


for himself, and that George III.’s_ beautiful 
Quakeress, Hannah Lightfoot, lived in it many 
C. H. 


CrrisTmas Box (3° S, xi. 65, 164.) —The deriva- 
tion from the Arabic bachshish is quite absurd. I 
doubt if the latter word was known in England till 


‘keridge ?), | the present century, while the Christmas-box goes 
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back at least to the seventeenth; for that it was 
well known in the beginning of the last century 
appears from the following stanza of the ballad of 
“Sally in our Alley,” which Addison admired, 
and which I have often heard Incledon sing so 
delightfully : — 
“When Christmas comes about again, 
Oh ! then I shall have money ; 
I'll hoard it up, and bor and all, 

I'll give it to my honey.” 

I know not if it be so now, but in the early 
part of this century the Christmas-box, of various 
sizes, was a regular article of sale in the Dublin 
toyshops. It was around, turned box of a reddish 
colour, with a close-fitting top, and on Christmas 
Day each child in a family used to appear with 
one, and cry to father, mother, friends, and rela- 
tions, “ My Christmas-box on you!” I suppose, 
however, in this age of change, this, like other 
good old customs, has gone out of use. K. 


Surely it is unnecessary to go so far off as to 
Egypt and Syria, and employ the “Crusaders” to 
bring home baksheesh to be crushed up in English 
mouths into “box”! A Christmas-box was a 
bond fi le box, et preterea nihil. Here is the proof 
of it. Old John Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, 
writing about A.p. 1650, describes a find of Ro- 
man cvins : — 

“ Among the rest was an earthen pott of the colour of 

a crucible, and of the shape of a Prentice’s Christmas 
Box, with a slit in it, containing about a quart, which 
was near full of money. This pot I gave to the Re- 
pository of the Royal Society at Gresham College.”— 
( Wiltshire Collections, Aubr y & Jackson, 4to, p. 45.) 
In the Preface of the same volume (p. 5) he 
says: “ It resembled an Apprentice’s earthen 
Christmas boxe.” These apprentices, waits, 
singers, and other suitors at merry Christmas, 
probably went about in parties, slipped the dona- 
tions through the slit of the box, and then divided 
the spoil. In Aubrey’s original MS. at Oxford is 
a rude drawing of the Roman vessel. J. 


Hymno oey (3° 8, xi, 25,184.) —Dr. Rix makes 
a further reference to Mrs. Alice Flowerdew as 
author of the Harvest Ilymn, which had been 
erroneously ascribed to her daughter Anne. Will 
Dr. Rrx, who states that he is acquainted with 
Mrs. Flowerdew’s grandson, obligingly inform 
hymnologists as to the lady’s maiden name, birth- 
place, husband’s name, and the date and place of 
her death ? also, as to the name of her daugh- 
ter’s husband ? As a devoted student of hymnody, 
I should be individually grateful for such par- 
ticulars of information. 

Cuartes Rogers, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


Tomas, Lorp Cromwett, A SINGER AND 
ComepIAN (3 8, xi. 187.)\—If K. P. D. E. only 
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wishes to know the chief points of the Boston 
pardons, he may see them by referring to Foxe, 
who says, “ The copy of which pardons (which I 
have in my hands) comes to this effect,” and then 
proceeds to describe them. (Acts and Monuments, 
Book viit., “The History concerning the Life, 
&e. of Thomas Cromwell.”) H. P. D. 


Battap Querres (3, 8S. xi. 185.)—I do not 
know the age of “The Dead Men of Pesth.” I 
read it in The Legends of Terror, a book which 
was published in weekly numbers about forty 
vears ago. A traveller arriving at Pesth finds it 
desolate, but comes upon “a sad old man,” who 
tells him of the tailor Vulvius and the vampires, 
and warns him away. The following two stanzas 
will enable Mr. JAckson to see whether’ it has 
been modernised, or is the version which he 
wants : — 

“ We came together to the market-cross, 

And the wight, woe-begone, said not a word ; 
No living thing along our way did pass, 
Though doleful groaus in every house I heard, 
“ Save one poor dog that walked athwart a court, 
Fearfully howling with most piteous wail. 
The sad man whistled in a dismal sort ; 
The poor thing slunk away and hid his tail.” 

Quoting from memory, I do not vouch for the 
strict verbal accuracy of the above; but if not 
quite correct, it is nearly so. FItzHoPkKINs. 

Histortcat Query (3 S, xi. 175.) —The de- 
scent of the Duke of Norfolk was from Thomas, 
Earl of Norfolk, son of Edward IL. by his second 
marriage with Margaret of France. That of the 
Earl of Huntingdon from George, Duke of Cla- 
rence, brother of Edward IV., and therefore from 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III. 
And that of the Earl of Hertford, from Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Edward HI. These 
noblemen were descended from the Plantagenets 
through females (the links may be seen in Collins's 
or any other genealogical Peerage), but the failure 
of a male heir to that house, as wellas to the house 
of Tudor, and the unsettled state of the law of 
succession at the period of Elizabeth’s death, gave 
to each of them a colourable pretence of right to 
the throne. Bn. P. D 


Gotpsmita’s Deerre at Papua (3 S. xi. 
175.)—Mr. John Forster, who is, I suppose, the 
highest authority on all matters connected with 
Goldsmith, says, in his biography of the poet 
(4th ed. 1863, p. 46): — 

“At Padua he is supposed to have stayed some six 
months: and here, it has been asserted, though in this 
ease also the official records are lost, he received his 
degree. Here, or at Louvain, or at some other of these 
foreign universities where he always boasted himself hero 
in the disputations to which his philosophic vagabond 
refers, there can hardly be a question that the degree, a 
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very simple and accessible matter at any of them, was 
actually conferred.” 

Washington Irving, his Biography of Gold- 
smith, says, “ At Padua, where he remained some 
months, he is said to have taken his medical de- 
The matter seems therefore enveloped in 
uncertainty, and as two such eminent writers as 
Mr. Forster and Washington Irving have not been 
able to arrive at the real truth, | fear that Mr. 
J. H. Drxon will not find anyone else to solve 
the mystery. JonATHAN Bovcurier. 


gree.” 


Waurrtte (3S. vy. 435; x. 320, 400.) — 
“ Whittle gate is to have two or three 
each house, according to the ability of the inhabitants, 
which was settled amongst them, so as that he should go 
his courfe as regular as the sun, and compleat it a 
nually. Few houses having more knives than one or 
two, the pastor was often obliged to buy hisown..... 
and march from house to house with his whittle, seeking 
fresh pasturage;... . 4 A person was thought a proud 
fellow in those days that was not content without a fork 
to his knife; he was reproved for it, and told that fingers 
were made before forks,”—Clarke’s Surrey of the Lakes, 
London, 1789, p. 132. 
“ To whittle, or cut with a whittle, 
Ainsworth’s Dic tionary. 
THoMAS STEWARDSON, JUN. 


weeks’ victuals at 





Culiello resecare.” — 


Philadelphia. 


Psatm Tunes (3'¢ S, xi. 126.) —I have 
heard that “common metre ” meant those psalms 
in which lines of eight and six syllables alternated ; 
that “long metre” were those of eight syllables, 
each rhyming sometimes consecutively and some- 
times alternately ; while “proper metre ” applied 
to those which deviated from these rules, as the 
Old 104th, the New 136th, 148th, &c., and had 
special or “ proper” tunes written for them. 
names of places assigned to them, as Wareham, 
Burford, A bridge, St. David's, &c., are traditionally 


said to have been composed by the organists of 


those places. That called “ Hackney” is known 

to have been composed by Groombridge, who was 

organist there. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Hymeneat (3' S. xi. 175.) —The lines quoted 
by your correspondent Mr. Wa. Henperson — 


“ A knife, dear girl, cuts love, they “eal 
Mere modish love perhaps it m ay 
For any tool of any kind 
Can separate what was never joined ”— 


are the first of a little poem by the Rev. Samuel 
Bishop (born 1731, died 1795), entitled “To his 
wife with a knife on the fourteenth anniversary 
of her wedding-day, which happened to be her 
birthday and New Year’s Day.” The Rev. 8. 
Bishop was for some time master of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and afterwards rector of Ditton, Kent. 
I have never seen a copy of his works, but in 
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Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature he is 
stated to have written several miscellaneous essays 
and poems. His best poetry seems to have been 
devoted to the praise of his wife. Chambers 
quotes some verses addressed by the lover-hus- 
band to his Molly, on presenting her with a ring. 
A comparison between Wordsworth and Bishop 
will, I fear, seem as ludicrous as one which 1 
lately saw drawn between Milton and Dr. John- 
son; but in reading the latter poem one cannot 
help thinking of the exquisite “Phantom of 
Delight ” of our great meditative poet. If Mr. 
HENDERSON cannot easily obtain a copy of Bishop's 
works, he will find the —— poem he is in 
search of in Mr. Frederick Locker’s interesting 
collection of vers de société, entitled Lyra E ‘legan- 
tiarum, Moxon, 1867. 

In the Dictionary of Universal Biography, edited 
by John Francis Waller, E sq., and published by 
Mackenzie of London and Glasgow, it is stated that 
Bishop i is the reputed author of High Life Below 
Stairs, but I believe this “ eve = -charming, ever- 
new” farce was written by the Rev. — Townley. 
The latter was also a master of Merchant Taylors’, 
which circumstance has perhaps misled the com- 
pilers of the biographical dictionary. 

JONATHAN BovucHier. 

5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 


[The Rev. James Townley, Master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, was the author of this farce. Vick 
“N. & Q.,” 294 §. ix. 142, 273; xi. 191.—Ep. | 
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The Story of the Diamond Necklace told in de tail for the 
Sirst time, chic ofiy by the aid of Original Letters, Offic ial 
‘and other Documents and Conte mporary Memoirs re- 
cently made public ; and comprising a Sketch of the Life 
of the Countess De La Motte, Pretended Confidant of 
Marie Antoinette, and particulars of the Career of the 
other Actors in this remarkable Drama, By Henry 
Vizetelly. Jn Two Volumes. (Tinsley.) 
If, when Byron penned in Don Juan the 

frequently quoted erroneously ) — 

Truth is always strange 


passage (so 


“Tis strange—but true ; for 
Stranger than Fiction” — 
he had in his mind any one particular incident, it must 
surely have been what has been pronounced “the greatest 
lie of the eighteenth century ”—the Story of the Diamond 
Necklace, which forms the subject of Mr. Vizetelly’s ex- 
tremely interesting volumes. Had the most daring of 
our sensational novelists put forth the present plain, un- 
varnished statement of facts as a work of fiction, it would 
have been denounced as so violating all probabilities as 
to be a positive insult to the common sense of the reader. 
Yet strange, startling, incomprehensible as is the nar- 
rative which the author has here evolved from the mass 
of documents, published and unpublished, original letters, 
memoirs, and pieces justificatives, every word of it is true, 
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Clearly 
fore us the 


und distinctly does Mr. Vizetelly here bring be- 
hequered life of the abandoned, unscrupulous 
woman who made Cardinal Rohan her dupe, : and Marie 
Antoinette her victim. Clearly and distinctly does he 
trace her progress from the barefooted child, craving 
alms “as the descendant of the Valoi s,” to the bold i 
tricuante, who entangled in her toils the dissolute and 
infatuated Grand Almoner, and made him her uncon- 
scious accomplice in robbing the court jewellers of the 
world-renowned Necklace. Clearly and distinctly {does 
he trace her in the Bastile—before her judges, whom she 
alternately tried to bully and cajole; browbeating the un- 
happy Cardinal, scourged and branded by the execu- 
tioner a and last scene of all, lying mangled and crushed 
in the backyard of a small house in Lambeth, where she 
had fallen in her endeavour to escape from arrest for 
debt. Every body knows more or less of the 5 

the Diamond Necklace But that story, and 

of all the that stupendous fraud, has never been 
told so | y and so satisfactorily as by Mr. Vizetelly, 
whose work, we ai will not be read with the les 
interest that it suce ssfully vindicates from all share 
the transaction tlh cruelly-slandered of wom 
Marie Antoinette. 


Hand- Book of the Popular, 
ture of Great Br 
the Restoration. 
(Russell Smith.) 
We have her 

uld important work, 

Dramatic Literature, 


these ur ; long 


sure, 
most 
Poetical, and Dramatic Litera- 


m of Printing to 


Part J. 


tain, from the Inventi« 


By W. Carew Hazlitt. 


and we may 
Poetical, and 
announced in 
1866, 


» the first Part of that new, 
on our early Popular, 
which Mr, Hazlitt 
since as January, 

1 engaged for several 5 
kk important, and so it is; that it is 
perfect Hazlitt does not profess; that future re- 
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Tuc Ancu.moLogicaL Socrety or Rome. — Under 
this title a Society has been established for the promotion 
of the Study of the Roman Antiquities and — al 
Monuments of the Eternal City. The Society, which is 
under the Presidentship of Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
Mr. J. H. Parker for one of its Vice-Presidents, propos 
that whatever antiquarian discoveries may be made 
the Society sho ul L be raphed and communicated 
to the Society of Antiq ies of ‘London “¥ publicati 
also, that whatever objects of antique art be discovered 
should be presented to the Vatican Museum, 
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7 + ~ TT ." , Tee . 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2 
Super Thick Cream Note, 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5«., and 4%. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 8. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manure ipt Paper (letter size), ruled or pl 2 is. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or p , 5e., and e. ~~ ream. 
Cream or Blue Enveloy . 6d... Ge. Gd. ,and 7 . 6d. per 100 
The * Temple Favelope, new shape, high inner flap, 1s. pe “ 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies. engraved by the first Artists, from Se. ; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6e.; Ditto, three letters, from 8. 6d.; 
Address Dies, Preliminary Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 


from 4a. 6d. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to !s. per 100, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE—The greatest and 
most ueeful invention of the day, AGUA AMAREILA—Messrs. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO., Red Bull Wharf, 93, Upper Thames Street 
late Three King Court, Lombard Street), pe rfume rs to Her Majesty, 
svectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, whic Rovedeally 
restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what ag 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and, when the hair is once restored, 
one applic ation per month will keep it in pertect colour. Price one 
gui: ea per bottle ; half bottles, 10s, 6d. Testimonials from artistes of 
the highest order, one Ls individ of undoubted respectability, 
may be inspected. Me . John Gos nd Co. have been appointed 
perfumers to H.R.H. the ‘Prince ss of Wales. 
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\: ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
\ and THE R.. ONNOF TERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent free ! 
and best _ Iscape ss in the world! Tar Maseurs or Canman- 
TREN: Reconnoiterer is very good.” —Eart or Burapatnsane : 
“If find j t all you say, 7 onde rfully powerful for so very small a glass. x 
-E ARL OF Carraness : Itisa beautiful glass.""—Rerv. Loap Seans- 
* Approves of it.” iy anp Girvonp, of Ampney : st useful.’ 
ap Garvacua : “ Remarkably good."—Lonp Ciramont : 
prisingly good for its price. Sin Diesy Caytry, of Br compton : 
ives me complete satisfacti ym, and is wonderfully good.” — Mason 
Srankey, of Wrenbury : o as powerful as that for which I gave 
"Carr. Saxony, Re yal Small Arms F anes, Enfield Lock: “I 
cee ‘found it effective at 1,000-yards rar ge.” —F. H. Fawxes, of Farnley 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that so completely answered 
the recommendation of its maker, nor, although I have tried many, & 
Glass combining so much power for its size with so much clearness. 
The Field :“ We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle range azainst 
all the glasses possessed by the members of the Corps, and found it fully 
equal to any of those present, although they have cost more then four 
times its price.” — Notes and Queries: * What intending tourist will now 
tart without such an indis sable ommnnte to a pleasure trip? aa 
CAUTIO .The great success of this instrument has given rise to 
several and worthless imitations._The celebrated “ HYTHE”™ 
GLASS shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 3} miles, price 
tis 6d. All the above asees, respectively bearing the registered trade 
marks, “* Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” are only to be had 
direct from. and by written agplication te ALOM & CO, 137, Regent 
Street, London ; and 9%, Princes Street, E “a 
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